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Augustine preached was the truth; but said that without the general
consent of their nation they could not quit their ancient rites and customs.
Wherefore they desired that a general synod of their country should be
held. Accordingly a second more numerous council was assembled in
which appeared several British bishops (their annals say seven) and many
learned men, especially from the monastery of Bangor, which stood in
Flintshire not far from the river Dee; not in the city of Bangor in
Carnarvonshire. A little before they came they sent to consult a famous
hermit among them, whether they should receive Augustine or reject his
admonitions and retain their ancient usages. He bade them so to contrive
it that Augustine and his company should come first to the place of the
synod, and said that if he should arise when they approached they should
look upon him as humble, and should hear and obey him; but if he should
not rise to them that were more in number, then they should despise
him. They took this ignorant and blind direction, and instead of weighing
the justice and equity of the archbishop's demands, his right, and the
truth of his doctrine, committed this important decision to a trifling casual
circumstance or punctilio. They had before confessed that he taught the
truth, and he had convinced them, both by reasons and a miracle, that
he only required of them what charity and obedience to the church in
points of discipline obliged them to; nevertheless, revenge and malice
against the English made them still stand out and have recourse to the
most idle pretence. Strong endeavours to do wrong God usually punishes
with success. It so happened that when they entered the place of the
synod, Augustine did not rise from his seat; whether this was done by
inadvertence or because it might be the custom of the countries where
he had been not to use those compliments in public places, at least in
synods, any more than churches. But whatever was the occasion, nothing
could be more unreasonable than the conclusion which the Britons drew
from this circumstance. Had the inference been just the archbishop did
not lose his right, nor was his doctrine the less true. His humility and
charity were otherwise conspicuous. He was come so far for their sake,
and out of humility was accustomed to travel on foot. Nor did he in this
conference mention his own dignity or authority; he seems even to have
waved the point of his primacy; which from his charity we cannot doubt
but he would have been glad to have procured leave to resign to their
own Archbishop of St David's had the Britons been willing on such
terms to have conformed to the discipline of the universal church and lay
aside their rancour against the English. However, upon this ridiculous
pretence did that nation remain obstinate in their malice, which St
Augustine seeing, he foretold them thit "if they would not preach to
the English the way of life, they would fall by their hands under the
judgment of death." This prediction was not fulfilled till after the death